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The Forum 


WITH THIS ISSUE the Journal of Education for Librarian- 
ship ends its first year. Our original print order of 1,000 copies seemed, 
at the time, frighteningly optimistic, but by Volume I, Number 3, it 
had to be increased to 1,200. We have already reached our original 
circulation goal of 1,000 and new subscriptions continue to come in. 
Attesting to the international character of library education, we have 
138 subscribers in forty-two foreign countries, including Russia and 
Yugoslavia. 

Many have contributed to the success of this first year including 
Glenn Hanson who designed the Journal of Education for Librarian- 
ship, President Ed Wight who supplied encouragement when it was 
most .eeded, and Secretary Wesley Simonton who cheerfully accepted 
additional duties. Special mention goes to Howard Winger who carried 
the principal editorial responsibility, and Mrs. Janet Phillips whose 
technical editorial assistance made the publication a reality. 

In the Forum, increased this time from two to four pages, we espe- 
cially welcome the first appearance of a good friend and colleague 
from overseas. Mr. Palmer's comments underline a basic divergence in 
our premises respecting professional qualification. This needs further 
discussion. Also Mary V. Gaver's piece raises the question again— 
should AALS take over the accreditation of undergraduate curricula? 
Anyone care to comment. Also, who has some answers to the Harvey 
and Humeston probes. 


BERNARD PALMER, Education Officer of the British Library 
Association, writes: 

“This letter refers to your issue for Summer 1960, and to the article, 
‘Equating Professional Library Qualifications,’ published in it. 

“Messrs. Harrison and Pitcher’s views expressed at Urbana in August 
1959 were admittedly personal ones. May I suggest that it was rather 
tash for recommendations based upon them to be put forward at inter- 
national level? An official statement of the viewpoint of the Library 
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Association has long been in the hands of the Secretary of the Canadian 
Library Association, but I find no mention of this in the article. 

“On page 26 it is stated that the ‘minimum time spent by the averag 
student in completing his general and professional education require. 
ments’ is given in the printed table. For U.K., the 1 year to A.L.A. level 
is the minimum time; but it certainly is not the time spent by the 
average student. Most of those who qualify spend on the Registration 
Examination nearer 3 years, of which two are for part-time study. This 
table is an oversimplification, and therefore misleading. 

“The main difference between the British qualification and those of 
N. America, is that no-one is recognised as a professional librarian in 
the U.K. until he has actually worked at librarianship for 3 years even 
if he has passed the Library Association’s Examinations. In Britain, the 
profession itself controls the standard of admission to the professional 
Register, and this is a high standard. To point to the minimum edu. 
cational attainment required for entry to the First Professional Ex. 
amination is to avoid the issue: of the hundreds of non-graduates who 
enter library service and subsequently the First Professional Examina- 
tion in any year, the British system weeds out 75%, only about one 
quarter ever reaching the Register as Associates, and only one in twenty 


becoming Fellows in due course. Of the graduates of very varying 
standards and calibres who are admitted to library science courses of 
equally varying standards in N. America, by far the greater number 
succeed in satisfying their universities of their attainment. The absolute 
test comes later: do they equally satisfy their future employers?” 


CATHERINE MAYBURY, Head of the University of Connecticut/ 
Library's Documents Department, airs her opinions: ‘Although thi 
very tardy letter is not your requested ‘vigorous discussion,’ it’s my 
effort to answer Mary Kinney’s question posed in “Teaching the Us 
of Government Publications at Simmons College,’ to wit: Are Library 
School graduates adequately trained to use United States government 
publications in reference work? My answer is an unequivocal ‘No, ' 
not even in those schools which offer a 3-hour course in public dow 
ments. 

“The United States government is the largest publishing house 
the world, publishing more than the total output of all commerca 
publishers in this country lumped together. Add to this the public, 
tions of all local, state, foreign, and international governments an 
the figure becomes astronomical. Not only is this literature perhaps tht 
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The Forum 


most poorly documented of any one group, but in addition, many of 
the subjects which it treats are enormously complex and highly tech- 
nical. No good library today, large or small, special or public, can 
afford to overlook this vast body of relatively cheap information—and 
fewer and fewer of them are doing so. How, then, can library schools 
overlook the very great need for librarians trained in the use of these 
materials (if a librarian can be considered trained in the use of docu- 
ments after one 3-hour course) ? 

“In those schools which treat government publications only in the 
general reference course, it is my opinion that any instruction beyond 
the use of the Monthly Catalog, mentioning, perhaps, Greely, Poore, 
Ames, and the 1909 Checklist, is a waste of valuable time. If the in- 
structor can get across to the students, most of whom are not versed 
in governments nor their activities, the fact that (1) governments do 
publish, (2) they publish materials in almost (and this limitation may 
no longer be necessary) every field of human endeavor, and (3) these 
publications can be found as a rule in the books mentioned above, then 
the instructor has accomplished enough for the day. Let the special 
works be treated as ordinary reference tools and be taken up in the 
fields in which they fall. . 

“I should like to see library schools requiring at least three hours of 
work in government publications, including study of federal, state, 
local, foreign and international documents—and even then, the stu- 
dent would be getting only a thread-bare outline. I not only have taught 
a course in government publications but I have been taught in one. If I 
didn't know upon the completion of this course (my first employer 
knew, no doubt), I do know now how much I had yet to learn about 
documents. Since that time, as head of two documents departments, I 
have had to accept as assistants both library students and library school 
graduates, none of whom had had more than a half dozen or so hours 
of documents work crammed and jammed into an already bursting 
general reference course. We have to face the discouraging fact that 
librarians trained in the use of documents are almost impossible to 
find. If the applicant knows how to use the Monthly Catalog we count 
ourselves lucky, but, as Miss Kinney suggests, to expect him to trace 
legislation or to use the U.S. Government Research Reports is to wish 
for the moon. 

“Does this situation have to be? Why is it, when we expect catalogers 
to know how to catalog before they come to work, bibliographers how 
to search titles, we have to accept documents librarians who have to 
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be trained on the job? Is the fault that of libraries themselves—are 
they not demanding trained documents librarians—or possibly don't 
even realize they need them—or is the fault that of the library schools 
who are not recognizing that training in the — processing, and 
use of government publications is badly needed? . 

“At any rate, I'll close by reiterating that there is a “great need today 
for people trained in the use of government publications and that the 
need is not being met. Very few library school graduates are adequately 
trained to use any kind of government publication in reference work. 
And even fewer know how to get them or what to do with them once 
they are on hand.” 


DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, Chairman of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Accreditation, sends an official statement: ‘The first annual 
report of the School of Librarianship at UCLA, widely circulated and 
quoted in several library periodicals, may have created a false impres 
sion of COA policies. This report stated: ‘. . . The Committee on Ac- 
creditation of the American Library Association, which does not nor- 
mally consider accreditation until a school has been in operation for 
three years, is already studying the UCLA School's program. We ex. 
pect to submit a request for an accreditation visit at the close of the 
1960/61 academic year. Several circumstances are present which may 
justify an early accreditation visit by the ALA, viz., . . . It is assumed, 
of course, that the reputation of the University is the principal reason 
why the’ALA is willing to hear from us at such an early stage.’ 

“The members of the ALA Committee on Accreditation think that 
the following statements will help to clarify COA policies for all those 
concerned with education for librarianship: 1.) The COA does not 
study or evaluate the program of a new school until it has been re- 
quested to do so by the school itself. 2.) There is no ‘three year’ period 
required before an accreditation visit. The COA has never established 
a specific time period as prerequisite to a visit other than this: that an 
entire class shall have completed all of its work and been graduated 
before a visit is requested.” 
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annua! 


ted and 
impres. THE PROGRAM OF LIBRARY EDUCATION at Yonsei 


on Ac. | University (Seoul, Korea) was established late in 1956, and the first 
ot nor. | dasses held in February, 1957. The program has received assistance 
ion for } from the International Cooperation Administration through its Project 
We ex. | for the Improvement of Teacher Education in Korea, contracted to 
of the | George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. I.C.A. 
-h may | @ssistance has been supplied in three forms: commodities from the 
sumed, | United States; a local currency budget; and an American adviser to 
reason | the program. The position of adviser was filled for three years by Mrs. 
| Ethel C. Swiger and for the last two years by the writer. 


ak that | 


1 those 
yes not| Yonsei University is a private Christian (though nondenomina- 


een re. | tional) university. It was selected for assistance in establishing a pro- 
period gram of library education for three reasons: it had under construction 
slished | the first modern college library in Korea, which could serve as a lab- 
that an | 0fatory for the program; it had as associate librarian an American 
duated | Missionary, a Peabody Library School graduate, who spoke Korean, 
and who could serve on the faculty; and it had already made some 
efforts to train librarians through a short in-service course of instruc- 
tion. So, while most of the American educational aid is channeled to 
public institutions, it seemed wise in this instance to violate this prin- 
} ciple in order to work in the most favorable environment possible. 
| Perhaps as important as anything in the determination of location was 

the strong interest of the University in such a program. 


Yonsei University 
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The Peabody Project 


The Peabody contract is designed to assist the Ministry of Educa. 
tion in Korea to improve the program of teacher education in that 
country. The library specialist is one of a group of educators who 
form an American team; the efforts in library education are closely 
related to the larger program of improving teacher education. 

This has meant that in each of the institutions with which Peabody 
works, the normal schools, the teachers colleges and colleges of edu: 
cation, the research institute, the National Library, the professional 
associations, the Ministry of Education itself, there has been an effor 
to improve library service. Libraries have been built, equipped, and 
stocked, librarians have been sent to Yonsei for training, workshops 
have been held for instructors in which attention was given to the 
role of the library in teaching. Thus in about twenty-five locations in 
Korea modern library service has been instituted. 

The importance of these efforts by the educational specialists in the 
improvement of library service cannot be overstressed. Based on the 
experience here, we believe that library training and development will 
be most successful when it is part of a broader program of educational 
development which lays stress on, makes use of, in fact requires, im- 
proved library service. 


In-Service Education 


Perhaps the most important principle discovered from the Korean 
experience, and which we believe may be applicable generally to pro- 
grams of library education in other underdeveloped countries is this: 
In-service education precedes pre-service education. To be successful 
the program of education must begin with those who are already em- 
ployed in libraries, proceed later to those interested in training to be. 
come librarians. 

There are some major justifications for this approach. First, more can 
be accomplished in a shorter time. Degree requirements can be neg: 
lected, and efforts put on library training alone. Students can put into 
practice what they learn as they learn it. We have had the exciting 
experience of having students report changes in the practices of their 
libraries, stimulated at least in part by the learning taking place in 
class. 

Second, a curriculum can be developed and tested, which may later 
be modified for use in pre-service education. The class discussions of 
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library terminology; the examples of reference books, binding, forms; 
, the clarification of local practices, problems and concepts—all these 
| Educe- | coming out of the in-service classes form an invaluable background to 
in that | the instructor who later must teach those who are inexperienced in li- 
rs who brary problems and practices. 
closely | Since they are not bound by catalog descriptions and other limita- 
tions necessarily placed on the pre-service courses, we continue to use 
Peabody | the in-service courses for curriculum experimentation. For example, in 
of edu: | 1960 we shifted from the former division of cataloging into Western 
essional | and Oriental, and we are now teaching separate in-service courses in 
n effort | Descriptive Cataloging and in Classification and Subject Cataloging. 
ed, and | |f these seem to meet the needs of the Korean situation better, they 
rkshops | will later be incorporated into the regular curriculum. 
to the} = Third, training librarians who are already employed creates a psycho- 
tions in | logical atmosphere for the acceptance of graduates of the regular pro- 
gram for later employment. This is already proving to be the case as 
Sin the } the first group of graduates is ready for placement; all are finding 
on the | positions with a minimum of difficulty. 
ent will} Even more important, the ideas and suggestions of these younger 
“ational | librarians will not be falling on the deaf ears of an old guard genera- 
res, im-| tion which fears the new because he knows it not. 


The Special Course 


To provide this in-service training, a non-degree granting School of 
Korean | Library Science was organized at Yonsei University. For three years 
to pro-} (1957, 1958, 1959) a full-time one-year course in librarianship was 
is this: } conducted. Classes were held daily from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. so 
cessful | that local students who had to do so could return to their libraries for 
dy em-} the afternoons and evenings. Many students came from a distance and 
to be-| lived in Seoul for the year. 

At the end of the year a Certificate in Library Science was granted.* 
ore can | Sixty-one librarians completed the program during the three years. As 
ye neg-/ mentioned above, several were from institutions at which other Pea- 
ut into | body educators were located, and at which there was support for the 
xciting | improvement of library service. 

f their} After three years the “special” program was shifted to a part-time 
lace in | basis, and offered on Saturdays only, making it possible to reach an- 
other group of librarians and permitting the faculty to devote its major 


y later * One student being groomed as an Instructor enrolled concurrently in the 
ons of Graduate School, and received a master’s degree. His thesis serves as a text in 
subject cataloging. 
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attention to pre-service education. Now five or six semesters of Satur. 
day study are required to secure the Certificate. 


Teacher-Librarian Course 


During the two one-month vacation periods each year another type 
of in-service training is offered, an eight week course for teacher. 
librarians. Preference in enrollment was given during the first two 
years to librarians from normal schools, attached high schools, dem. 
onstration high schools, and the new comprehensive high schools. Ip 
all of these there was enough educational ferment at work for a 
trained school librarian to have a reasonable chance to succeed. 

Forty students have completed this course, and another thirty are 
currently enrolled in 1960-61; they are all college graduates employed 
as regular teachers. This type of in-service education can easily con 
tinue for several years, perhaps indefinitely. Already in the third year 
we are training librarians for schools for which librarians were trained 
the first year! As in the United States, marriage and transfers to other 
schools create vacancies which must be filled. In the immediate future 
schools will have to fill their vacancies by sending a teacher to receive 
special training, rather than by employing an already trained librarian 


Pre-Service Education 


In 1956, in addition to the School of Library Science devoted to in 
service training, a Department of Library Science was opened in the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University for the purpose of providin; 
pre-service education in librarianship. Freshmen were admitted to the 
Department in February 1957, and the first class of library sciene 
majors will graduate in February 1961. The freshman class was limited 
to twenty the first year, and to thirty in subsequent years. From the 
first year’s class twelve will graduate; later classes should run twent 
to twenty-five per year. The quality of students admitted has rises 


astronomically, and now the Department has the highest entrance 


standards in the College. 


The Curriculum 


The courses offered in the in-service program have been modifie: 
and expanded to form the curriculum of the major in library scienc 
taught during the junior and senior years. Majors in Korean college 
are high, often running to over half the total college hours. By keepin; 
to the minimum permitted by the College, and by including in th 
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count necessary courses not usually considered a part of a library cur- 
riculum (e.g., typing), it has been possible to keep the courses in li- 
brary subjects to between one-third and one-fourth of the required 
college total. 

The titles of the courses included in the major follows: 


Bibliography of Korean Materials 

Bibliography of Oriental Materials 

History of Books and Libraries 

Organization and Administration 

College Library Service (or School, or Public) 

Non-Book Materials 

Practice Work 

Acquisition of Library Materials 

Reference 

Subject Bibliography 

Children’s Literature 

Libraries, Librarians and Society 

Special Problems in Librarianship 

Introductory Cataloging and Classification (Oriental Books) 
Advanced Cataloging and Classification (Oriental Books) 
Introductory Cataloging and Classification (Western Books) 
Advanced Cataloging and Classification (Western Books) 
Introductory Japanese (unofficial, non-credit) 


Instructional Materials 


Lack of teaching materials has been one of the most difficult prob- 
lems to deal with. Some use could be made of English texts, since 
some of the special students and all of the undergraduates read some 
English. But procurement of these by government requisition proved 
to be exasperatingly slow. Most of the special students read Japanese, 
so some use was made of selected Japanese publications, including 
translations of American texts. 

Mostly we have depended on mimeographed syllabus material, pre- 
pared by the instructors, and, in the case of the American instructors, 
translated into Korean. Such syllabi need re-working year after year; 
only one, that for the course in Organization and Administration, is 
in sufficiently final shape so that copies can be duplicated to last for 
several years. 

In the earliest stages of planning, the preparation of permanent texts 
was given a high priority. Some were to be translated or adapted from 
English, others written in Korean. These were much longer in prepara- 
tion than anticipated. During the second year (1958) the first item, a 
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class-compiled mimeographed Guide to Korean Reference Books wa} A 
issued. libr: 
During 1959, several texts were published. These included Swbjec: } lish 
Cataloging (an original text); Dewey Decimal Classification (a trans | Thi 
lation of the 15th ed., tables only); and a translation of the Library | and 
of Congress Preliminary Rules and Manual for Cataloging Chinese, } |ibt: 
Japanese and Korean Materials. Editions ranged from 300 to 1000 P 
copies. Worth special note is the translation of the Dewey Decimal } cou 
Classification. This was done by a group of young librarians who met | has 
once a week for over a year. This “Junior Members Roundtable” con- 
tinues to meet weekly, working on a relative index to the tables. 

Also during this year, two other items were published independently [ 
—an author table for Korean names, and a book on school library | tim 
administration. Yor 

During 1960 two more books were issued. These were Susan Grey | of 
Akers’ Simple Library Cataloging (4th ed., translation); and The | sen: 
Classified Catalog (compilation of original and translated material). | ‘0 : 
During the same year, four graduates of the teacher-librarian course | plo 
published a surprisingly good 400-page manual of school library opera- C 
tions, useable as a basic reference in the course on school library ad- | reg! 
ministration. The Korean Library Association published a word book } ser 
of English and Korean library terms. The National Library published | the 
a compilation of translated material on the function of national li- | aim 
braries. One of the Korean librarians sent to the United States under 
our program served as editor. 

During the first month of 1961 two books issued were a translation f 
of Teacher-librarian’s Handbook, by Maty Peacock Douglas and} 5ra 
Korean Subject Heading List (based on the Sears list). Scheduled for} 4 
publication later in 1961 are the following translations: National Plan | An 
for Public Libraries (Chapter 1); Pierce Butler, Introduction to Li: | Un 
brary Science; ALA Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entry; and | Am 
Manual for Teaching Library Use. Other books planned, and in some | Pe 
cases already being worked on, include: Glossary of Library Terms,| \'S 
Index to DDC Translation; a translation of Margaret Mann's Intro| 4 F 
duction to Cataloging and the Classification of Books; Book Selection; | the 
Reference; and Non-Book Materials Handbook. An 

In addition to the above the KLA Bulletin and the National Library 4 
Bulletin publish some articles suitable for teaching purposes. For | 
example the KLA Bulletin is running a series of biographical sketches 
of outstanding librarians, useful in the course ‘Libraries, Librarians 


and Society.” af 
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All materials published to date have been distributed generously to 
librarians and libraries, and furnished in quantity to the newly estab- 
lished department of library science at Ewha Women’s University. 
This distribution has spread the concepts of modern library service 
and has identified the work of the School and Department to many 
librarians who have had no direct contact with it. 

Publications have been financed out of the local currency or the 
counterpart budget. To promote future publishing the Department 
has imported an offset duplicator. 


Faculty 


During the first three years the faculty consisted entirely of part- 
time instructors: the American advisor, librarians from other libraries, 
Yonsei staff members, and faculty members from other departments 
of the University. Gradually a permanent faculty was recruited by 
sending promising graduates of the special course to the United States 
to study. For the first time in i960, one full-time instructor was em- 
ployed. 

Our aim is that by the end of 1962 the Department will have five 
regular permanent faculty members besides the library director, who 
serves as head of the department, all of whom will have studied in 
the United States, and more than one of whom shall be full time. This 
aim seems likely to be accomplished. 


The American Advisor’ 


American librarians have assisted in the establishment of many li- 
brary schools around the world. Some have had numbers of Americans 
as faculty members for a period of several years. Some have had an 
American advisor for but an academic year. The situation at Yonsei 
University falls somewhere between these two extremes, with one 
American advisor for three years, one for two years, and another ex- 
pected for a final two years. In each instance the terms of the ad- 
visors overlapped by several months. Given favorable circumstances, 
a period of five years is about the minimum in which to accomplish 
the type of assistance offered to Yonsei University. More than one 
American during such a period would serve to give a measure of bal- 
ance to the assistance given. 


Cost 


The cost to ICA of placing an American librarian and his family in 
a foreign post for five years runs between $50,000 and $100,000, de- 
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pending on size of family, location of post, and salary level of |i. 
brarian recruited. To send five potential instructors to the United States 
for a year’s study each runs another $25,000 to $30,000. 

In addition we would suggest a budget of between $25,000 and 
$75,000, to include dollars available for the importation cf com. 
modities, and local currency available for salaries, travel, printing, etc. 
The amount needed would vary with the rate of exchange, the availa. 
bility of library supplies and equipment, and the needs of the library 
in which the project is located (e.g., the adequacy of its reference col- 
lection). Thus the total needed for this type and level of assistance 
would range somewhere betweer $100,000 and $200,000. 
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The Education of Foreign 
Librarians 


RAYNARD C. SWANK 


I HAVE BEEN ASKED to talk about some of the problems — 
of training foreign librarians in the United States. What ought to be 
done for them that is not now being done? A couple of hundred 
foreign librarians from many parts of the world are being trained 
each year in the United States; we feel a deep responsibility toward 
them, and we are acutely aware that many of them fail to get what 
they need from us. 

When I first approached this topic I tried to outline the ways in 
which our library school programs might be adjusted, or flexed, or 
made malleable to help students from Asia, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America. I got nowhere. The reason is so obvious that I 
had overlooked it. Foreign librarianship, as such, is not a concept that 
isuseful for purposes of generalization. It is not one thing in relation 
to American librarianship; it is many different things. 

Let me illustrate, not because any library school that I know of is 
trying to re-cast its program in general ways to fit the varying patterns 
of foreign librarianship, but because an understanding of these pat- 
tens is useful background to more practical considerations. Following 
are several aspects of foreign librarianship to which we might wish, 
if we could, to adjust our training programs. 

First, consider the social backgrounds of librarianship. The American 
backgrounds that we teach for our own purposes might be interesting 
to the foreign student but not particularly relevant to librarianship in 


This paper was given at the AALS luncheon session, January 30, 1961, in 
Chicago. 
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his own culture. Should we try to include in this part of the curriculum 
some account, for example, of the governmental relationships of th 
public library in both British and French Africa, in India, and in 
Peru? Should we try to compare the university organizations and cur. 
ricula of Japan, Indonesia, Egypt, and Brazil? The job would seem 
to be hopeless. Yet the foreign student does complain at times that he 
learned in the United States all about the centralization of the univer. 
sity library administration when in his own country even the admin. 
istration of the university is not centralized. 

Second, think about the content of library collections. Our curricul: 
are based on the library collections in the United States. The books 
that students are taught to select and review, to catalog, and to use as 
sources of information are the books in our libraries. But these are 
not the books that fill the shelves of many foreign libraries. Thos 
libraries may consist mostly of books in Japanese, Urdu, Arabic, o: 
Swahili, with only a section for books in Western languages. A I 
brarian in Japan has compiled a list of more than 12,000 Japanese 
reference works. Should we adjust our curricula to enable each foreign 
student to learn librarianship through the medium of his own liters. 
ture? Again, the job would be hopeless. Yet the Indian librarian might 
well protest the time he spent learning the forms of catalog entries 
for Roman classics when he should have been learning those for 
Sanskrit. 

Third, the methods of librarianship differ throughout the world 
We teach, for example, the Dewey and the Library of Congress sys 
tems of classification, and the dictionary catalog. Comparatively, we 
pay little attention to classified catalogs, the Universal Decimal Classi 
fication, the Nippon decimal classification, or any of the scores of local 
foreign classifications for Arabic, Korean, Burmese, or other books 
Elsewhere in the world, obviously, the Dewey and the Library of 
Congress systems do not monopolize attention. The Bliss and Colon 
classifications are being applied in Africa. Although the Dewey classi 
fication is by all odds the most widely used in the world, the libraries of 
most foreign countries have created alternative or supplementaty 
schedules in such fields as philosophy and religion, language and lit 
erature, law, and history. Again, it would seem futile to try to teach 
librarians from all parts of the globe the specific techniques that are 
applied in their own parts. Yet the student from Argentina might 
well complain that he learned little that would help him to compile : 
classified catalog based on the U.D.C. 
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Fourth, the preparation of students for library training varies in 
foreign countries. Our library school programs are designed for stu- 
dents who have bachelor’s degrees from American colleges or uni- 
versities, with strong general education in Western humanities and 
sciences and a subject specialization. Also assumed, of course, are 
high competence in English and a familiarity with libraries—a famili- 
arity gained through personal use of school, public, and college li- 
braries before coming to library school. But the backgrounds of foreign 
students vary widely with respect to these qualifications. Some students 
come with very little general education, having specialized in Indonesia, 
for example, through a three-year undergraduate curriculum. Others 
come with rich general backgrounds, but different from ours and dif- 
ferent from each other’s. Many cannot pass a freshman English 
entrance examination, yet they are fully qualified to compete at the 
graduate level in their own language. Many have had no experience 
with libraries at all; a few have never even seen a library catalog.\ 
Others have had considerable experience with libraries in their own 
countries; but their experience helps them hardly at all to understand 
American libraries. Is there any kind of curricular contortion that 
would enable all these students to compete fairly on the basis of their 
own educational backgrounds instead of ours? Or is there any kind 
of remedial program that would serve all of them equally well? Even 
the teaching of English to an Arab is different from teaching it to a 
Korean. Although the problem of reconciling different backgrounds 
may not be easy to solve for the American library school, it is a fact 
that quite a few able foreign students have broken under the strain of 
trying to fit themselves into our alien educational pattern. 

Illustrations of these kinds are useful in drawing a profile of this 
very complex problem of adapting library school programs to the 
needs of foreign librarianship. In no broad or significant sense can 
any one program be made really to accommodate the widely varying 
social backgrounds, differences in book collections and library meth- 
ods, or the disparities between the educational preparation of librarians 
themselves as observed in Asia, Latin America, the Middle East, and 
Africa. There can probably be no such thing as a truly international 
library school curriculum. 

Then, what can be done? I do have a few more or less practical 
suggestions. 7 

First, while it does not seem “unrealistic to attempt curricular adapta- 
tions to fit the whole world, it it might not be unrealistic to consider 
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adaptations to fit specific regions or countries of the world. One libran 
school in the United States might specialize, for example, in the prob 
lems of the Far East, another in those of Latin America, and so on. 
These specializations should be based upon a knowledge of the socia 
and academic characteristics, the librarianship, and the qualification: 
of students of those regions. Such schools with regional specializations 
might well find it practicable to slant at least a part of their programs 
toward fairly homogeneous groups of foreign students. In addition, 
they might prepare Americans for competent foreign service in thos 
regions. 

Over the last year or so, the University of Hawaii, which is now 
being augmented by an East-West Cultural Center, has been seriously 
considered as the possible site of a new library school that woul 
specialize in the training of Asian as well as of American librarians 
Hawaii is socially hospitable to Asians. The University has alread 
established remedial programs for Asians who lack the required 
competence in English or in breadth of general education. It has d- 
ready instituted orientation courses in the academic and social custom 
of the United States. Similarly, it would plan to construct a libran 
school curriculum that would take account of the nature, the contents 
and the methods of Asian libraries as well as those of American |i 
braries. There is merit in this possibility, and if such a school wer 
to be established it would be an experiment of the highest significance 

Hawaii is, of course, an extreme example, yet some of the same 
kind of thinking might be applicable in library schools on the Americas 
mainland. Several of the mainland schools have already developed, 
whether intentionally or not, strong regional emphases in their foreign 
student bodies, usually as a result of foreign service by members of 


the faculties. How successfully these existing emphases could be 1 
tionalized and made the basis of deliberate, perhaps even cooperative 
programming I do not know. But the possibility is worth consideration 

Second, even within the present curriculum and without regiond 
specialization, a wider range of materials of international interes 
might be studied. Illustrative materials, for example, can be draws 
from many contexts other than our own. Students can be permitted, 
to work independently on special assignments that employ material: 
that are relevant to their own national needs. Indeed, their knowledge 
of the educational problems and the literatures of other countries cat , 
enrich the librarianship of ~ur country. 

A Latin American library school teacher once pointed out to m 
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that North American librarianship is singularly self-contained. It re- 
sponds very little to professional influences from other parts of the 
world. In her country, the European influences are equally as strong 
as the North American. In her courses she has to make room for both. 
The North American library school covers only a part of the field 
that librarians in her country must know. She implied, of course, that 
North American library schools might be of greater service not only 
to students from her country but also to those from the United States 
if they were less provincial. 

The point is well taken. American librarianship might well be too 
highly self-contained and too unresponsive to foreign influences. If so, 
our foreign students are a challenge. Let the curriculum in its broad 
outline stand. The question is the degree to which our teaching meth- 
ods permit the application of principles to varying library conditions. 
If our teaching methods are sound, we should be educating all students, 
including foreign students, to know the principles and to use them 
wisely in the solution of problems arising from any context whatever. 
If they are not sound, we might only be training students to be doc- 
trinaire, and foreign students to be even more arbitrarily American 
than we are. I do not really know how much latitude is now permitted 
by our library schools to foreign students in this respect, but I do be- 
lieve that, in so far as such latitude can be permitted, the results would 
not only be helpful to foreign students but also a revelation to Amer- 
ican students. 

Third, in planning modifications of our library school programs to 
fit the varying requirements of foreign librarianship, we dare not 
forget that the values in our present programs must be protected. 
More damage than good might be done if our programs were not in 
fact improved by such modifications but instead were only distorted 
and devalued. There is a reason why foreign librarians come in hun- 
dreds for training to the United States. The reason is simply that 
American librarianship and the schools that teach it are acknowledged 
throughout much of the world as a standard of professional excellence. 
We have a product that is widely sought by librarians in other coun- 
tries—not because it has been made easy for them, or even hard, but 
precisely because of its excellence. We must be certain that the stand- 
ards that make our schools desirable are not compromised. 

Fourth, and still more important, the same standard of achievement 
in our library schools must be demanded of foreign students as of 
American students. We may use foreign students to enrich our pro- 
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grams but not to degrade them. The fact appears to be—and this js 
well known overseas—that a few of our library schools maintain , 
double standard, one for American students and another for foreign 
students. A few schools have actually earned an international reputa- 
tion of giving a graduate degree to almost any foreign student, no 
matter how poorly he performs and even if he cannot pass a freshman 
English entrance examination. 

I do not speak from first-hand knowledge of what goes on in 
American library schools; I have not been close enough to them. | 
speak only of what I have been told about these schools by librarians 
and educators with whom I have talked overseas. 

By now, enough librarians from a number of countries have come to 
and gone from the United States that perceptive students in those 
countries can rate our library schools in the order of their academic 
integrity in dealing with foreign students. They can, and do, try first 
to gain admission to certain schools that are highly regarded and then, 
if they fail, go down the line opportunistically to the schools that will 
take them no matter what. When motives have been questionable in 
the first place, foreign students have even been known to chide one 
another for taking chances in the better schools when degrees are 
certain and sure in others. Why gamble? 

In one country that I have visited there is one solitary trained native 
librarian. He is known there as a weak student, yet he was granted a 
graduate degree by one American library school after having been 
rejected by several others. This person will never achieve a position 
1 of leadership in his own country. The damage done to the professional 
stature of librarianship in that country and to the prestige of American 
library training is incalculable. 

The temptation to be soft to foreign students is understandable. 
Many of them are in trouble, and if they go home without their degrees 
they will be in deeper trouble. It is also understandable that the tuition 
dollar can be more than welcome. But nobody is really fooled, and no 
kindness is really done when a first-rate degree is awarded for second- 
or third-rate competence. The degree is cheapened, the student is mis- 
led, foreign educators are disillusioned, and librarianship itself is de- 


graded. The most important thing I have to say today is that we must | 


draw ourselves up and face the necessity of not selling our foreign 
colleagues short. Indeed, if we take our international responsibilities 
seriously, we will be even less willing to send an incompetent repre- 
sentative of American librarianship overseas than to one of our own 
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libraries, because the injury that can be done is so much more conse- 
quential. 

Fifth, instead of devaluing our product, we should try even harder 
than we do now to insure, if we can, that only qualified foreign stu- 
dents are admitted as degree candidates in the first place. It should 
be fully realized that, in several countries from which library students 
come, the status of librarianship is nil. The persons selected for library 
training are almost by definition poorly prepared for graduate compe- 
tition in the United States. If they were well prepared, they would 
probably have been chosen for training in some other field that enjoys 
higher esteem. The point is that the nature and requirements of 
American librarianship are frequently underestimated not only by 
foreign educators but also by the American foundation and govern- 
ment representatives who arrange the study fellowships and supervise 
the selection of the students. 

I expect that a number of library school directors have had telephone 
calls from I.C.A., for example, seeking admission for foreign students 
without evidence of academic achievement or competence in English : 
except a vague report that the students are highly regarded at home. 
How do we respond? Do we take them, or do we insist that the stu- 
dents submit to all regular admissions procedures? 

I really believe that the library schools should themselves take the 
initiative in explaining what American library education is and what 
is required to achieve it. Any device that can be found to make these 
facts clear before students are selected for training would pay off richly. 
In the long run, of course, the most effective publication of the stand- 
ards we must maintain is the firm and consistent refusal to admit any 
students who are not shown in advance to be qualified. The policy is 
self-advertising. 

Sixth, aside from advertising in advance the nature and requirements 
of librarianship, a more consistent and reliable means of testing stu- 
dents before they arrive in the United States should be sought. Cer- 
tainly it is desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that every candidate 
for admission be scrupulously tested for competence in English and, 
whenever possible, that his general educational background be also 
tested. Let me emphasize that I mean testing overseas, not after he 
has arrived over here. As all of us know, there have been many tragic 
instances of students who have confidently arrived on our shores to 
get their degrees, and then have discovered too late that they were not 
even in the competition. 
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Seventh, when able and well-tested students do arrive, they are stil] 
likely to have difficulty because of the strangeness of our academic and 
professional customs. Counseling will help, but they often need much 
more time than is usually allowed to them by their fellowships and 
travel grants—time to take less than a full load of courses, time to 
gain experience with the language, time to take background courses, 
and time to gain a practical familiarity with libraries. 

I was impressed last summer to learn from British library directors 
in Africa what they regard as necessary to the training of an African 
recruit. First, a year or so of work experience at home under British 
supervision. Second, one or two years of formal training in the United 
Kingdom, followed by a year or so of work experience in the United 
Kingdom. Finally, several years of apprenticeship back home, still 
under British supervision. There is no such thing as expecting a novice 
to go abroad for one year and come back fully qualified, even if he 
does earn a degree. 

The point is that more ample and flexible programing is really 
needed for many foreign students, even the best of them. Three years 
in the United States are not at all unreasonable—two years, if neces- 
sary, to earn the degree and the rest to work in American libraries. 
These realities also need very much to be explained, and the library 
schools themselves should explain them. Indeed, they should be re- 
luctant to take even the qualified students unless their government or 
other fellowships allow ample time for the ripening of professional 
competence in an alien situation. 

In summary, here are seven points that I commend to you for dis- 
cussion. 


1. While no general, significant adaptation of the library school 
program can be made to fit the varying needs of librarianship through- 
out the world, the possibility that individual schools might specialize 
in the needs of librarianship in specific regions of the world is worthy 
of study. 

2. Teaching methods should be encouraged that will help foreign 
students to apply with judgment the principles of librarianship to their 
own national situations, and at the same time to enrich the experience 
of American students. 

3. No curricular modification for the benefit of foreign students 
should be permitted to compromise the quality and integrity of the 
American library degree. 
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4, Regardless of all humane considerations, and tuition dollars not- 
withstanding, no degree should ever be granted to any foreign student 
who has not demonstrated the same standard of professional compe- 
tence that is required of an American student. 

5. Educators, government officials, and others (including Amer- 
icans) who select foreign students in the field and arrange their study 
plans should be informed as fully as possible about the nature and 
requirements of library training in the United States and should be 
caused to understand that only students of high caliber can either gain 
admission or hope for success. 

6. Every effort should be made to arrange adequate overseas testing, 
especially of the ability to handle English, before a student is accepted 
and begins his journey to the United States. 

7. Even the best foreign students are likely to need more time in 
the United States than is usually allowed by their study and travel 
grants in order to earn an honest graduate degree and to acquire some 
practical experience. 
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Evaluation of Undergraduate 
Library Education Programs 


MARY V. GAVER 


YOUR CHAIRMAN asked me to speak to you from the point 
of view of a person who has participated in an actual joint evaluation 
of a library education program under the old American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education standards and to make recommenda- 
tions to you for ways in which the undergraduate and graduate library 
education programs could be articulated. So far as I know, there have 
been only three institutions which have officially requested the evalu- 
ation of their institution on the basis of the first 1952 edition of the 
Undergraduate Library Education Standards and I participated in the 
evaluation of two of them, but that is a very small basis of experience 
on which to speak. 

I would like to start, however, by reiterating the general principles 
of this kind of accreditation under the National Commission for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. In the first place, such an accredita- 
tion activity has as its purpose not that of condemning or approving 
a particular institution. Rather, the primary purpose of such a visit 
is the improvement of an educational program. A person participating, 
therefore, in such an evaluation visit, to quote from the directions that 
such a person receives, “goes as a colleague to help identify institutional 
strength and to discover how to solve the most critical problems.” 

Secondly, an accreditation by N.C.A.T.E. and by the regional asso- 
ciation applies to the institution as a whole and not to any one part of 
it. The procedure is in fact based on a cooperative statement that has 


Paper presented at Joint L.E.D.-AALS meeting on Undergraduate Library | 


Standards, Washington, June 23, 1959. 
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been prepared by twenty-two specialized associations and organizations 
of which the American Library Association is only one. Actually, this 
principle is already carried out by many state departments of education 
in their certification practices which recognize this accreditation of the 
institution as a whole. 

A third principle which must be remembered is that the institution 
itself decides whether to apply for the specialized visitation and whether 
it wants a visitor whose responsibility is that of accrediting the library 
education program included in the team for the visitation and evalu- 
ation. This means, therefore, that a very careful and thoughtful par- 
ticipation in a common job by a group of generalists and specialists is 
required of the library person who participates in such a visitation. 

A fourth point to recognize is that the N.C.A.T.E. guide—as we 
are now working with it—provides not just standards for the library 
ptofession but actually provides the only avenue for strengthening and 
improving undergraduate library education programs which has any 
meaning for most of the schools of education and many of the teacher 
training institutions. The A.L.A. graduate standards actually have no 
pertinence to many of these institutions and, therefore, these new 
standards have special significance for the improvement of educational 
programs. 

Now what of the significance of these principles for the evaluation 
of an undergraduate library education program by the new standards? 
Again, the emphasis must be on the improvement of an educational 
program. We cannot participate in the expectation that we are going 
to just condemn or approve a particular institution. We must be able 
to work with the library staff and with the educational personnel in- 
volved with the purpose of improving the program that we are looking 
at and interpreting the goals that have been set by the library pro- 
fession. 

Secondly, it is essential that the evaluator be able to work effectively 
and affirmatively within the framework of the standards approved by 
A.L.A. and the framework of the N.C.A.T.E. guide. Therefore, the 
library evaluator should have a thorough knowledge of the standards 
at both the graduate and undergraduate level and should be able to 
interpret the over-all purposes and goals of these standards to the fac- 
ulty with whom he is working. Individual librarians who are invited 
to participate in such evaluations should not consider accepting an invi- 
tation to evaluate a library education program unless they feel that they 
can work sympathetically and affirmatively within the framework of 
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the standards and with the purposes of the standards as they have been 
set up. In some cases the evaluator has actually been opposed to the 
particular standards as they have been set up by the professional asso- 
ciation and has actually done real harm to a situation by going in when 
he could not sympathetically agree with the standards. 

A third point to consider in these cooperative evaluations is that in 
all likelihood most N.C.A.T.E. evaluators will have to do a double 
job, i.e., the procedure will not be like the visitations which are carried 
out by the C.O.A. when the team looks at the graduate library school 
alone. In the case of the undergraduate visitations, the evaluator not 
only has to accredit or evaluate and discuss the library education pro- 
gram but he also has to evaluate and work with the picture of the 
college library itself. 

All this points up the importance of the college librarian in the 
evaluation process. Assuming that C.O.A. will build up teams of 
persons to carry out this work, they will need to find personnel who 
have these double qualifications: an understanding of college libraries 
and of library education programs, and who are able to interpret li- 
brary education standards and work for the strengthening of the local 
situation within the framework of the present standards. 

Now, turning to the question of suggestions for articulation and 
integration of the graduate and undergraduate programs: I have a 
few general observations to make in this particular field. First of all 
we have to recognize that there are at least three different kinds of 
problems or perhaps three different kinds of institutions under con- 
sideration. In the first place there is the college which allows its stu- 
dents to take more than the top limit set by the Guide for the N.C. 
A.T.E. standards. And this group includes several accredited graduate 
library schools which allow undergraduate students to take more than 
the top limit set by these undergraduate standards. Here we have to 
work towards a reduction of the program. The second kind of insti- 
tution is the college whose program falls within the limits set by our 
Guide, which would be illustrated, for example, by Purdue University. 
The primary function as we work with these evaluating teams will be 
that of helping the local program to strengthen its resources and to 
strengthen its curriculum. Thirdly, there is the college which offers less 
than our lower limit, and here we may want to work either for the 
complete elimination of a weak program or for its expansion and 
strengthening. The relationship of the new undergraduate standards 
to state certification programs is at least more easily worked on in 
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those states which have certification requirements that are set in steps 
like the state of New Jersey. We can then work within the framework 
of the five-year standards on the assumption that those people who 
have the facilities and the resources to do so will eventually go on and 
prepare themselves at the five-year level. It reiterates, however, the 
necessity of working within the framework of both sets of standards— 
both graduate and undergraduate. 

But how can actual articulation and integration be worked out? At 
least in the immediate future this is a problem which can be effectively 
worked on primarily at the state level although there is at least one 
area which has already begun to work on it at a regional level. This 
may be through a formal or a more informal body brought together for 
this specific purpose of working on the interpretation and understand- 
ing of the needs of graduate and undergraduate library education 
programs. The Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges, of course, has for years worked on this problem. As in many 
other areas of school librarianship, they have actually taken the lead 
in working on this problem cooperatively at the regional level. There 
has been for several years, in addition to this, a Texas Council on Li- 
brary Education which represents twenty or more institutions within the 
state of Texas that offer some amount of library education. This group 
has held at least two conferences, produced several studies, and while 
they do not feel that they have solved their problems they are making 
progress toward the solution. The Indiana Training Council is a similar 
group. 

Another way of working to this same end is illustrated in New 
Jersey, where an ad hoc committee on library education standards 
which was convened by the New Jersey Commissioner on Education 
was established in 1959. This group set up state standards for the 
undergraduate library education program which were based practically 
directly word for word on the new standards which now have been 
approved by A.L.A. 

One of the real stumbling blocks in this area is an invisible one. It 
is the attitude of condescension toward the undergraduate library edu- 
cation program and towards school librarianship on the part of some— 
not all—faculty engaged in graduate library education. However, a 
program now involving almost six hundred colleges is not a theory 
but a fact of life with which we need to work and to improve the 
chaotic situation that actually exists. Also a program that affects a 
type of library work which is not only one of the fastest growing but 
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also possibly one of the best paid in the library field is not a theory but 
a fact of life. Therefore, it is essential for graduate library schools to 
work cooperatively and sympathetically with undergraduate institu- 
tions in their states or in their regions which do possess the resources 
to help meet the need for personnel. We could, of course, take the 
point of view that we will just refuse to work for any articulation or 
integration of the two kinds of programs, but this negative attitude 
would certainly result in greater chaos rather than improvement in 
the present situation. There is really no magic formula for achieving 
articulation or integration of the graduate with the undergraduate |i- 
brary education formula except that of joining forces at the state level 
first to work on this problem. First such joining of forces should have 
the aim of working to improve understanding of the problem on the 
parts of the last two groups involved. It could, secondly, work to de. 
velop common outlines or at least jointly approved courses of study. 
Third, it could work for the development of local standards which 
would be accepted as guides and goals towards which to work. 

On the basis of such activity as this, articulation or integration at 
a local, that is at a state, level could be achieved by reasonable steps. 
This is something that is going to take a long time, and it is definitely 
a long-term job of developing attitudes at the state level. We need 
to recognize that this is a long-term project of professional improve- 
ment on which we in A.L.A. are really just beginning to make a dent. 
Our attention up to now has been on the national level at the graduate 
general library school. From here on we might well make it our primary 
focus to look rather at the needs of this undergraduate level, recogniz- 
ing that the graduate standards are explicitly based on a five-year 
program. This cannot be in any one state or in any one area a sudden 
development. For example, in the state of New Jersey it took fifty 
years for library education to get to the development of a library 
school at Rutgers University. It was in 1905 that the first step towards 
a program of library education was taken in that state, and actually 
for forty years a form of library education existed which would not 
now be approved or accredited by any kind of standards but it did 
represent a steady growth and improvement. Then for twenty years 
(1930-1950), there was a Type III library school which was discon- 
tinued when the new graduate standards were established because it 
did not meet the new requirements. For seven years a graduate school, 
established in 1947, was operated just for the preparation of school 
librarians. However, it was not until 1954 that both a graduate general 
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library school, which is now accredited by A.L.A., and an undergrad- 
uate library science minor at one of the teachers colleges which does 
meet the new C.O.A. standards, were established. This brief history 
indicates how long a period of time it has taken one state to reach an 
adequate, but not optimum, library education program. 

We need to recognize that in some areas a contributing factor may 
be the low level of support for some graduate accredited library schools 
which have an inadequate number of faculty and are not able to draw 
a large student body. This may well have contributed to a proliferation 
of these undergraduate library education programs, so that as we 
strengthen our graduate accredited library schools we may also be able 
to work on this problem of improving the undergraduate library pro- 
gram. Possibly A.L.A., through some of its organizations, can find 
ways of recognizing in some way the graduate library schools which 
have been established to train school librarians and which do not now 
come within the framework of any of our standards. 

In summary, the strategic importance of the college librarian in this 
accreditation picture must be emphasized. The college librarian will 
need to ask for this undergraduate accreditation when he knows that 
his institution is going to be evaluated by the N.C.A.T.E. He will have 
to take the initiative in applying the standards, and furthermore, he 
will be invited to participate in the evaluation both of the college li- 
brary and of the library education program. 
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Demand and Supply of 
Professionally Trained 
Librarians in New York State 


CHARLES M. ARMSTRONG 


THE EXISTING SHORTAGE of librarians in New York 
State has raised questions concerning the steps that should be taken 
to overcome it. The first problem is to find the number of librarians 
needed each year and the probable number of persons who will be 
trained to fill the jobs. If this analysis shows a supply shortage then 
the subsequent problems of how supply can be increased or demand 
reduced must be faced. 

The available data for making estimates of demand and supply of 
professional librarians is limited. The 1950 Census is old and, in any 
case, overstates the number of professional librarians because it in- 
cludes persons with such limited training as to scarcely warrant a pro- 
fessional classification. The assumption used in this study is that a 
professional librarian is one holding a librarianship degree. There are 
no published data on demand; with respect to supply, the number of 
persons graduating from library schools is available. The method used 
in the study was first to establish the total number of professional li- 
brarians in the state and then to visit libraries employing almost one- 
third of the total number to find the ratio of vacancies to existing jobs 
and the ratio of new jobs to be created to the existing jobs. These 
ratios were applied to the total number of librarians to estimate that 
demand. This was then compared to the supply as indicated by the 
number graduating from the library schools in the state. 


This report was prepared by the Research Division of the New York State 
Education Department, at the request of and for the use of the State Librarian 
and the Assistant Commissioner of Education for Libraries. 
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An important problem in the study was the definition of the profes- 

} sional field to be covered. Are public librarians, school librarians, col- 

lege and university librarians, and special librarians interchangeable 

or are they separate professional fields? The conclusion reached after 

discussion with the librarians visited was that they constitute a pro- 

fessional field having a common core of training. Each field calls for 
some special training or experience beyond the common core. 


The Number of Professional Librarian Positions 


The public libraries of the state reported 1,854 professional librar- 
ians employed in 1958. Assuming a vacancy rate of 10 per cent? and 
rounding to the nearest hundred gives an estimate of 2,000 professional 
ONG | jibrarian positions in the public libraries. 
| The college and university professional library positions were esti- 
mated by securing the actual number in colleges and universities serv- 
ing 71 per cent of the students and assuming that the ratio of students 


ate 


York to librarians was the same for the remainder as for the 71 per cent. 
taken This yielded 920 which was rounded to 1,000 to allow for vacancies. 
“749 Vacancies in the strong college and university libraries are not as 
be ) high as in the public libraries because of the attractive work situations. 
then However, there are serious shortages in some college and university 
nand libraries where the working conditions are not so attractive. 


The school librarian estimate is based on a count of school librarians 
ly of in the 1958-59 school library reports received by the New York State 
| any Education Department. The count showed 1,650 librarians. Several 
Jhed schools were missing which necessitated an increase of the estimate to 
Pro” 4 1,700. Vacancies would probably add two hundred and nonpublic 
iat a schools would add about three hundred, giving a total of 2,200 pro- 


7 fessional librarian positions in the elementary and secondary schools. 
t of The special libraries and others form a group hard to estimate be- 
used cause it includes so many diverse elements. It includes private and 
al li- business libraries which are hard to identify and contact. An approxi- 
—_ mate estimate of the professional positions was made by assuming that 
jobs the number belonging to the Special Libraries Association represented 
hese the number of professional positions in the field. This gave an estimate 
that | of 1,200. 
the The number of jobs by region of the state is necessary in order to 
make regional estimates of needs. The public, college and university, 
State and school library positions were available by areas. The special li- 


rarian 


brarians were divided between the New York Metropolitan Region 
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available classifications for the special librarians, the following area 
estimate was secured: 


Area Number 
New York Metropolitan 4,000 
Albany* 600 
Syracuse? 700 
Western New York* 1,100 

Total 6,400 


* Includes Mid-Hudson and Plattsburgh 
» Includes Binghamton and Watertown 
* Includes Elmira, Western Gateway, Buffalo and Rochester 
The estimate of existing vacancies is based on information received 
from the directors or personnel directors in nineteen libraries having 
a total of over 2,000 professional librarian positions. The institutions 
contacted were: Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Union College; Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Columbia University; Cornell University; Syra- 
cuse University; State University of New York; Troy Public Library; 
New York State Library, Library Extension, and North County Library 
System; Schenectady Public Library; Syracuse Public Library; Rochester 
Public Library; Buffalo and Erie County Public Library; Utica Public 


and Upstate. Using this information and prorating on the basis of the 


Library; Brooklyn Public Library; Queens Public Library; New York | 


Public Library. 

The number of professional vacancies was found for these libraries 
and compared to the total number of professional positions in the same 
libraries. This yielded a per cent of vacancies. The professional posi- 
tions in these libraries totaled 2,061 and the vacancies were 202, giving 
a vacancy rate of 10 per cent. When this is applied to the total profes- 
sional positions (6,400) it yields the estimated number of vacancies— 
640. 

Professional items temporarily filled by nonprofessional personnel 
were considered as professional vacancies. 


The Annual Demand 
The annual demand for professional librarians consists of two parts: 


1. Replacement is assumed to be 5 per cent of number employed. 
This is the expected rate if the average professional librarian works at 
the profession for twenty years. A full lifetime is about forty years, 
but a high proportion of librarians are women and they spend a major 
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part of their life in homemaking rather than in their profession. The 
number of positions is estimated at 6,400, giving an annual demand 
for replacement of 320. 

2. Expansion is estimated from the specific plans of the libraries 
visited and the assumption that the other libraries would expand at 
the same rate. Expected five-year expansion for the libraries visited is 
409 against a base of 2,061 professional positions or an expansion of 
20 per cent in five years. This gives an annual expansion of 4 per cent. 

The libraries already have a vacancy rate of 10 per cent and if this 
is covered in five years it would require an additional 2 per cent a year 
or a total expansion of 6 per cent a year. When this is applied to the 
total of 6,400 librarian positions, the annual demand for expansion 
is 384. 

The school librarians have not been studied in detail for expansion 
or vacancies although it is known that the shortage of school librarians 
is serious and that school library service is in process of being extended 
to the elementary school. Moreover, the high schools will be expanding 
rapidly over the next five years. The expansion may well be at a higher 
rate than that for the public libraries so that the above estimates seem 
conservative for this portion of the profession. 

The special libraries are also expanding rapidly. The estimate of 6 
per cent annual expansion need may be low but is unlikely to be too 
high. 

The demand can be broken up by area as follows: 


Replacement Expansion 
(5 percent) (6 per cent) Total 


New York Metropolitan 200 240 440 
Albany 30 36 66 
Syracuse 35 42 77 
Western New York 55 66 121 
Total 320 384 704 

The Annual Supply 


The number of persons getting First Degree Library Science Di- 
plomas in New York State in recent years is given below. 

The number seems to have stabilized in recent years near the three 
hundred level. There may be an expansion in the near future, due to 
the increased activity at Geneseo, and we are now entering a period 
of increasing numbers graduating from college. A liberal estimate of 
average annual First Degree Library Science Diplomas for the next 
five years might be 350. 
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First Degree Library Science Diplomas* 


Year Men Women Total 
1953 - 54 102 195 297 
1954 - 55 96 220 316 
1955 - 56 94 215 309 
1956 - 57 82 227 309 
1957 - 58 95 231 326 
1958 - 59 106 232 338 


“Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Earned Degrees conferred by 


Higher Education Institutions. The term first degree means first degree in the 
professional field. 


The available information on the proportion going into the profes- 
sion in New York State is limited. The largest private colleges in New 
York State with national clientele report 50-70 per cent. The more local 
institutions probably place a higher proportion in New York State. 
Teachers colleges place about 80 per cent of their bachelor degree 
graduates in teaching positions in New York State. In the light of the 


above information an estimate of 70 per cent of library science grad- | 
uates going into library work in New York State would seem con- | 


servative. This yields 70 per cent of 350 as the effective output. Rounded 
to the nearest 10 this yields 250. 

A sample of 470 cases from the files of certificate holders in the 
Library Extension Division shows that 117, or 25 per cent, received 
their professional training outside the state. Therefore, the 250 receiv- 
ing their training in the state must be about 75 per cent of the available 
supply. Thus the total supply can be estimated at 330. 

Actually, due to the combination of in- and out-migration and drop- 


outs of graduates not going into library work the supply in New York | 


State is quite close to the number graduating from the library schools 
in New York State. 


The Comparison of Demand and Supply 


The annual demand as found in the above analysis is 704 compared 
to the supply of 330, leaving an annual deficit of 374. The shortages 
appear to be most severe in the public libraries and schools. The col- 
leges and universities located in cultural centers and having strong 
libraries seem to be able to fill their positions more readily than the 
public libraries. This is true even though the pay in the college and 
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university libraries is no better or even slightly less than the pay in the 

ublic libraries. Some colleges in less advantageous positions are having 
trouble. School libraries are having serious staffing problems. For in- 
stance, the New York City schools have over one hundred vacancies out 
of 352 positions. 

The supply situation may improve slightly after 1965 as graduations 
from college are expected to increase by 25 per cent by that time. If 
the proportion selecting library training remains the same, new entrants 
into the library field should increase proportionately. The expansion at 
Geneseo should also increase the supply. In the fall of 1959 the Geneseo 
extension program in Buffalo had an enrollment of 22 in one class and 
26 in another; in Rochester 14 were enrolled in each of two courses; . 
and in Elmira 22 were enrolled in one class. Except for these limited 
improvements there is no indication of any automatic improvement in 
the situation. In other words, if the situation is to be improved, it must 
be done by policy changes. 


The Expansion of Libraries 


The shortage of librarians is primarily a result of the present and 
prospective rapid expansion of libraries. The existing supply is about 
equal to the replacement demand. Among the several reasons for the 
rapid expansion of libraries are the following: (1) The surge in births 
that followed World War II is causing a rapid expansion in the school 
age population. This obviously calls for more school librarians be- 
cause school age children are avid readers. The expansion of the age 
groups that has already forced expansion of the schools will be forcing 
an expansion of the college and university libraries in the near future. 
(2) Over and above the expansion of the population is the fact that 
the proportion of the population having a good education is increasing. 
As the educational level rises the use of libraries increases. (3) Partly 
as a result of these forces but partly as an independent force, New 
York State has been improving its public library system by organizing 
county or multi-county library systems. Where such systems are or- 
ganized state aid is increased. The result is a prospective extraordinary 
increase in the need for librarians. Positive steps should be taken to 
meet it. 


Measures of Increasing Supply 


The needs, if the proportion going into the library field is to be in- 
creased, are: 
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1. The need for more convenient local training facilities. The one. | publ 
year of graduate work required for a library degree is expensive, A teac 
considerable part of the cost is eliminated if one can secure the credits | coul 
while working in a regular job. At present time there are training pro | trait 
grams in New York City, Albany, Syracuse, and Geneseo. Geneseo js |_ prot 
operating extension courses in Buffalo, Elmira, and Rochester. This | 7ati 
covers the state with places where library courses can be taken, but sup} 
the program needs strengthening in the western part of the state. the 

2. The revision of the training programs to make them more attrac. } graf 
tive and more valuable to the student appears to be of major impor | ou! 


} tance. Comments of library directors indicate that some of the more | suit 
progressive library schools have been improving their programs con. |_ tist 
' siderably and reducing the amount of college time devoted to things 5 


that could be learned as well on the job. The library directors also pro 
placed heavy emphasis on the need of breadth of training. The libraries ' 
need people with good liberal arts and/or science training. Where pay 
library training has common elements with training for other fields, | pete 
there is an advantage in having common courses with other fields rather | 
than having a special course for librarians. Schools can also be strength | _ less 
ened by having some of the courses taught by nonlibrary specialists. | the 
Some of the library directors pointed out that these factors require | 
that library schools be part of strong universities. The library directors | ll 
also emphasized the need of having library schools at the location of | pol 
a strong library. This almost restricts library schools to large univer nfl 
sities or at least large communities where there are strong libraries. | 

3. The need for increased use of trainees. The libraries are already PS 

making extensive use of trainees, college graduates who take library 45 

science courses while working. Some public libraries have one trainee 
for ten full professionals and this has been an important element in al: 
library staffing and in recruiting students for library schools. There is | 
a good deal of variation in the proportion of trainees in different li | ¥%™ 
braries and the program could probably be doubled in many places. The ™ ' 
expansion of the trainee program might add, possibly, 150 trainees. 5 
This might result in fifty graduates a year. This would help fill the 
gap between the supply of 330 and the demand of 704, but it would 
still leave a big gap. 
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4. The need for subsidization of the training program. One of the 
barriers to the trainee program and, in fact, for recruitment of all stu 8 
dents is the high cost of tuition. At present the trainee has to pay tuition fou 
out ef his salary if he goes to one of the colleges recommended by the » der 
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public librarians. He can get low cost, state-subsidized education at the 
teachers’ colleges. If the low cost of publicly-subsidized education 
could be combined with a program that would be as attractive to 
trainees as the university programs, a great deal of progress could 
probably be made toward the goal of adequate staffing. Public subsidi- 
zation could occur either by an extension and improvement of state- 
supported schools or by a system of tuition grants from the state or 
the individual libraries. There is considerable precedent for tuition 
grants, as in the Albany Public Administration Program. The libraries 
could offer tuition grants to all levels of librarians interested in pur- 
suing approved courses. This eliminates the problem of special favor- 
itism to the pre-professional group. 

5. The need for higher pay. The simplest method of meeting the 
problem is to increase pay. Most of the libraries are paying about 
$4,500 for beginning professional persons. This is below the beginning 
pay for school librarians in many suburban communities which com- 
pete with the libraries. It is also below the pay of the higher paying 
large library systems in other states. Public library work is perhaps 
less strenuous than work in school libraries and this pulls some into 
the public libraries but the longer vacations pull even more toward 
the schools’ libraries. However, it seems that the public libraries and 
colleges are waiting until shortages are acute before raising pay. This 
policy works tolerably in a noninflationary economy but in the present 
inflationary situation the adjustments are one or two years late. If the 
library profession would establish an index of competitive salaries 
possibly based on changes in public school salaries, that all could cite 
as justification of salary increases, they might reduce this disastrous 
lag. It not only diverts current graduates from the field but leaves 
salary levels permanently below competitive levels. The extra cost of 
giving the increases one or two years earlier than they would be granted 
under present circumstances would be small in comparison to the saving 
in administration and the institutional confusion resulting from exces- 
sive turnover and inadequate staffs. (Separations are running in excess 
of 10 per cent in the libraries visited in this study.) 


Demand for Library School Facilities 


The annual need for professional librarians is 704, a number which 
is adequate to support six or seven reasonably sized library schools or 
four strong schools if the demand is to be met. The location of this 
demand by area is as follows: 
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Annual Demand 
Area for Librarians 
New York Metropolitan 440 
Albany 66 
Syracuse 77 
Western New York 121 
Total 704 


The demand in the Albany area is the smallest but even this is large 
enough to support a reasonably sized school of more than sixty grad. 
uates annually. (A school should be large enough to support special 
classes for those specializing in each branch of the library field, public 
school, college and university, and special. Since the demand is roughly 
in the proportion of one-third for public, one-third for school and one. 
sixth for each of the others, a school with less than sixty would have 
some courses with less than ten students.) The New York area can 
support several schools as it is at present but care should be taken to 
keep too many schools from organizing in the area. The other areas 
are too small to justify more than a single school in an area. The 
Columbia and Syracuse University library schools are aided by serving 
a national clientele and thereby justifying a larger size than local de- 
mand would warrant. 

The need for librarians is only a first indicator of need for training 
facilities. The limiting factor in need for facilities is the number of 
student candidates who can be recruited. There is little prospect under 
present circumstances that the candidates for the library degree in the 
next few years will be appreciably more than the present 300-350 
earning degrees annually. The real problem is one of increasing the 
candidates. When this problem is solved facilities should be checked 
to see if seven hundred candidates a year can be accommodated. 


The existing or immediately prospective library school facilities are 


adequate to meet the present demand for library training. 

As shown in the following table, the physical facilities are sufficient 
for 340 full-time and 750 part-time students. If part-time students are 
assumed to be taking one-third the work of the full-time, the 750 part- 
time students would provide one-third as many graduates or 250 per 
year. Thus, the potential graduates, if facilities were used to capacity, 
totals 590 as compared with an actual output of not more than 350. 

The reasonableness of maintaining library schools in the various 
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Demand and Supply in New York State 


Graduate Facilities and Number of Students Enrolled in 
Library Science, New Y ork State, 1960 


Enroll- | Estimated 
Faculty ment capacity 
Institution 
Full-| Part-|Full-| Part-|Full-| Part- 
time | time | time | time | time | time 
College of Education at Albany + 2{ 36} 65| 50} 80 
Columbia University 10}; 10} 86} 294} 90% 300% 
College of Education at Geneseo 8; 25; —>» 
Pratt Institute 3 7} 24 {105} 50} 150 
St. John’s University 9 3/ 71] 504] 150 
Syracuse University 5} —| 50; 70 
Total 39 | 22] 199 | 595 | 340 | 750 
Potential graduates, combined 
full-time and part-time 400° 590° 


“Uncertain at present; figures given are a minimum. 

» No part-time at the colleges. There were approximately 100 on the class rolls 
in the extension programs. 

© Part-time estimated as producing one-third as many graduates as indicated part- 
time students. 


regions of the state is dependent on the interchangeability of training 
for the various specialties. Of the people interviewed there was almost 
universal agreement that the bulk of the training was common. Each 
specialty involves some courses not involved in the other. A fair sized 
library school, over one hundred, can offer good programs for all 
specialties. Therefore, it is logical to treat the demand as a single pro- 
fession but it is essential that each library school should meet the 
minimum requirements of every specialty. 

The use of extension courses, carrying the classes to the students 
rather than bringing the students to a special center, seems feasible. 
Reasonably sized classes are being secured in Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Elmira by the Geneseo Program. 

A combination of extension courses in the regular school year and 
leaves of absence for summer schools or occasional semesters would 
seem to be a logical solution of the location problem. Long distance 
commuting is a serious hurdle to inducing people to take the profes- 
sional training. 
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Economizing on Professional Librarians 


If there is no prospect of getting trained people, the libraries will 
have to find ways of giving the best service possible with a less qualified 
staff. Some of the large libraries are already transferring professional 
positions into high grade clerical positions. Some of this type of adjust 
ment may not be disastrous but there is a definite limit on how far it 
can go. One large library is already down to where one-third of the 
total staff is professional and this is close to the probable minimum 
The Public Library Inquiry * found that about 30 per cent of the work 
in a public library called for professional training. Libraries in the 
past have liked to have one professional for each nonprofessional 
worker. In the libraries visited there were 2,061 professional librarian 
positions out of 5,386 positions of all types or 38 per cent professional. 
In school libraries the proportion of professionals runs high because of 
the smallness of the individual libraries. 


Summary 


The shortage of professional librarians in New York State is serious 
with 10 per cent of the jobs unfilled. The present rate of training will 


only provide about half as many as will be needed. This will result in 


additions to the shortage of 374 per year except as libraries reduce the 


quality of their staffs by substituting clerical for professional positions | 


or as some effective method is developed to increase the supply. 


References 


1. New York State. Library Extension Division. Annual Report. 1958. 

2. Ibid. (See section on vacancies.) 

3. Leigh, R. D.: The Public Library in the United States. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, p. 180. 
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Placement Systems in 
Library Schools 


MARTHA SIMPSON 


“PLACEMENT OF ITS GRADUATES looms large in the 
total program of every library schooi.” * Although more than a decade 
has elapsed since Harold Lancour made this statement at the Confer- 
ence on Library Education at Princeton University, it continues to point 
out an important concern of library schools today. 

Ralph Blasingame, writing on the subject of placement in Library 
Trends, notes that there are “three aspects to placement: first, the 
individual librarian’s concern with starting or forwarding his career; 
second, the employer’s task of discovering candidates suitable either to 
immediate position vacancies or to his ideas about what types of staff 
members the organization may need in the future; and third, the re- 
sponsibility of the professional organizations, the schools, and other 
agencies toward assisting both the individual and the employer.” * Al- 
though there are other placement agencies functioning, the library 
school continues as perhaps the most important center of placement. 
Library schools are facing ever increasing demands in many aspects 
of education for librarianship. Placement of graduates is one of these 
demands; a demand which grows as the need for trained librarians in- 
creases. 

The study reported here was made in the spring of 1960, at the re- 
quest of the Emory University Division of Librarianship to determine 
the present status of placement systems used by library schools in lo- 
cating positions for their graduates, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages that the schools see in the various systems used. Information 
for the study was gathered by questionnaire from library schools ac- 
credited by the American Library Association. 
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Eighty-five per cent, or twenty-three of the twenty-seven reporting 
schools, conducted their own placement service. Four of these twenty. | 
three also used the college or university placement service to a limited | 
degree. In one school, prospective school librarians also registered with | 
the Teacher Placement Service of the university. In these five modifica. 
tions the library school service retained the primary position and wa 
supplemented by the other agencies. 

In recent years three schools of those reporting have shifted place. | 
ment service to the central university and one school has divided place. ' 
ment service between the central office and the library school. Com. 
menting on the transfer, one school director explains: ‘When the ; 
centralized placement was initiated I was very much opposed to it and 
very critical of the idea. I had the notion that library placement some. 
how differed from other forms of placement. But the system has | 
worked very well for us, and I find that many of the recruiting officers | 
. . . now like it very much. One staff member in the Placement Service 
is assigned to the Library school. . . . The working relationship is very 
fine, and I wouldn’t ‘for the world’ take it back into the Library | 
School.” Although use of central university placement service is not 
presently widespread, such enthusiasm for it deserves careful con- | 
sideration. 

The schools that continue to conduct their own service seem to feel 
that the personalized service that they can give is a most satisfactory | 
method of matching the applicant and the position. The faculty has | 
“first hand information of graduate’s ability, character, personality, 
and promise as member of the profession.” They point out that the 
central placement office does not have this first-hand knowledge of 
applicant and employer. In summary, the placement officer of the li 
brary school knows the students, often knows the libraries or librarians 
where the staff is needed, and therefore does better at matching the 


two. This knowledge of graduate and position is “better than ‘outside ’ 


agency could” have and specifically better than is possible in a general 
placement office. 

Conducting their own placement service gives the schools an oppor ' 
tunity to keep up with the activities of the alumni and “‘to help the 


careers of graduates.” It also enables the schools to keep up with trends | 


and needs in the placement picture, and provides a “good recruitment 
device.” These schools hold the opinion that placement by the school 
provides valuable service to graduates and the library world. 

At the same time, the schools recognize certain disadvantages in 
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Placement Systems in Library Schools 


giving placement service. “Lack of time,” and “limited funds and staff” 
ranked high on the list of disadvantages. Putting this in relation to the 
advantages of a personalized service, one school states that personalized 
placement requires much time when perhaps the more impersonal ap- 
proach would often be sufficient. 

Pointing out immediately that two distinct schools of thought exist 
concerning personalized placement service is the following comment 
on the advantages of central placement: “It is completely objective. It 
is handled by skilled placement personnel. It is completely democratic, 
enabling any student to apply for any job. It relieves the School of an 
activity which is not its primary responsibility.” 

Another school in which placement is centralized lists the following 
advantages: “Closer integration of the library school with the rest of 
the university. It relieves us of a great deal of routine. They give much 
better service to the library representatives who come . . . on recruiting 
trips. They keep a much more accurate record of positions available 
and of students and graduates who are seeking positions. Responsibility 
for Placement is fully centralized. Recruiting officers who come to the 
campus for graduates in other departments can often be directed to 
the importance of a librarian for their organization.” 

Where the university placement service is used, coordination be- 
tween the school and the placement office presents some problem. 
There may be some duplication of effort. The fact that the library 
school does not recommend for specific jobs, but merely informs the 
students and alumni of openings is noted as a disadvantage. There is 
thus, “‘little guidance by professional (library) personnel.” 

The schools conducting their own service use a variety of records 
and techniques. The director is the person most often in charge of 
placement of the school. All schools attempt to place the graduate 
throughout his career and 52 per cent of the schools recommend any 
qualified graduate for a position regardless of whether the graduate 
has indicated an interest in a change of position. Approximately three- 
fourths of the schools notify the employer about prospective employees 
and also notify the recommended prospective applicant about the va- 
cancy. Most schools require data on the graduate’s additional educa- 
tion, recommendations of employers, and also significant projects ac- 
complished by the graduate. Of the variety of methods used to make 
positions available known to prospective applicants, posting positions 
on the library school bulletin board and keeping an open file of posi- 
tions in the library school are most often used. 
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This study has indicated that placement of graduates remains a cy. 
rent and growing concern of library schools. In view of the increasing 
demands on the schools it would seem that the traditional location of | 
placement services within the school may be shifted to the central upj. | 
versity placement office or that the necessary staff, time, and money for 
its proper maintenance within the schools will have to be allocated, 
There are advantages and disadvantages in each of these alternatives, | 
The limits of this study were not broad enough to include data from | 
the university placement office, the employees, or the employer. These ) 
groups would surely provide valuable information in completing the 

} picture. 


1. Lancour, Harold, ed.: Issues in Library Education: A Report of the Conference on 
Library Education (Princeton University, Dec. 11-12, 1948). Ann r, Council on Na- 
tional Library Associations, 1949, pp. 65-74. J 
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, 2. Blasingame, Ralph, Jr.: Placement. Library Trends, 3:22, July 1954. 
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Why Don't the Accredited 
Library Schools-? 


JOHN F. HARVEY ano E. J. HUMESTON, Jr. 


rence on 
on Na. 


FOR THE SAKE of wider consideration, the writers pose the 
following questions concerning library education. Each item is a dif- 
ferent completion of the title phrase and supported by specific reasons 
favoring the action. 


1, Allow the transfer of an unlimited number of graduate credits 
from one accredited library school to another? 


The immediate effect of allowing such a transfer would be to permit 
students to begin library science in one institution and to continue 
it in another institution in another part of the country or indeed in 
two or more other institutions far more easily than at present. If 
the purpose of library education is to produce a goodly number of 
library school graduates rather than to provide a given number 
} from a given number of schools, it would seem to be to the advantage 
of the profession to make graduation easier for its students without 
reducing the quality of the educational program. Presumably in 
, schools accredited by the same body, courses are similar enough to 
warrant such a transfer. 


2. Give one credit in addition to the number of hours each class meets 
per week, thus three credits for a course meeting two hours each week? 


This practice is now being followed by the Columbia University 
* — School of Library Service and also by certain other graduate schools 
(not library science), where it results in a reduction of teaching 
load, at least as far as the number of hours spent in class is con- 
* cerned. The content of each course would in part determine when 
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the practice should be adopted. Lecture courses are most amenable 
to this type of approach. The chief advantage of this procedure js 


to recognize the graduate nature of the course and to stimulate a | 


graduate approach to it on the part of the students, who would | 
spend the time thus freed in independent pursuit of the subject, | 


with the faculty enabled to offer more individual guidance. 


3. Share instructors where possible, by having one, for example, offer 
a given course in two or three different schools? 


This would be of greatest help in the instance of courses which are 
ordinarily not in great demand. For example, an instructor might 
offer a course in medical cataloging in several schools in consecutive 
terms. 


4. Admit to courses as non-matriculated students persons capable of 
carrying the work of the school successfully but not having the formal 
educational requriements for admission as regular students? 


Such admission should reduce the number of persons in libraries | 


who have no formal library education whatsoever. Generally speak- 
ing, such persons are not allowed to enter library schools and thus 
are deprived of instruction from which they could profit thoroughly. 
Certificates might well be issued to such individuals, with a listing 
of courses followed, and even the grades received. While they could 
never be candidates for degrees or be listed as professional librar- 
ians, their value to the hiring libraries, which in most cases would 
welcome this opportunity to hire sub-professionals, would be tre- 
mendously enhanced. 


5. Permit students to test their way to the master’s degree, not taking 
courses in which they pass examinations set by the schools? 


The persons involved in such action would be only those who meet 
the formal entrance requirements of the accredited library schools. 
By virtue of prior study or by experience they would have acquired 
knowledge permitting them to pass examinations in the courses and 
be exempted from part of the work for the degree. Fees probably not 
much lower than actual tuition would be charged by each school ad- 
ministering such examinations. Typically students would combine 
course work with exemption tests to complete work for the degree. 
This practice may indeed seem heretical, but if the purpose of library 
education is to make certain that members of the profession are 
competent in given areas, that purpose can be well served by the 
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Why Don’t the Accredited Library Schools — ? 


means described. The adoption of the plan would very probably at- 
tract a large number of persons from other fields to librarianship. 


| 6. Abolish all language requirements? 
| Inasmuch as most librarians are rarely called upon to demonstrate 
) ability in a language other than their own, and since the presence 
on a college record of one or two years of a language is not in- 
frequently almost meaningless, it would seem wiser to leave it to 
) the student to acquire any necessary foreign language ability on his 
own. Probably most students will have some foreign language 
competence. If they do not, it seems ill advised to deny them entrance 
to the profession when they can in a great many cases teach them- 
selves what they need. 


| 7. Issue certificates for persons who prepare for positions as profes- 
tional assistants in cataloging, reference, or other types of library work 
by taking short intensive sequences in the area of their choice? 
Such a plan is urged in an article by one of the authors of this 
article, in the Library Journal for November 1, 1960. Library schools 
could offer a cataloging sequence of courses one term, and a reference 
ot book selection sequence the next, with these assistants taking only 
the sequence in question. 


Require of their graduates much greater knowledge of books? 


Far too few graduates of our library schools have any opportunity 
to read in library school and thereby increase their relatively limited 
acquaintance with books. Library schools might well require some- 
| thing akin to great book courses of all their students. At least a 
provision should be made which allows students to have some time in 
which to move in the direction of becoming bookmen to a much 
greater extent than most librarians are. 


Include instruction in the use of business machines? 

Students should be made aware of the various ways in which the use 
of business machines can reduce the amount of time required to 
catry out numerous aspects of work in acquisitions, cataloging, and 
in other departments. 


10. Set up cooperative degree programs in engineering, chemistry, 


and similar fields? 


Library schools could set up masters degree programs in cooperation 
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with academic schools and departments to produce chemistry libra. 
ians, art librarians, engineering librarians, etc. Recruiting into thes 
fields should come from both directions. Course work should |’ 
taken in both departments. 


11. Retain in their curricula only three prerequisite or introducton 
courses, the initial ones in book selection, cataloging, and reference} 


There are few courses which cannot be taken at almost any time in 
the library school program and without prerequisites. It is argued) 
that while an ideal sequence of courses could perhaps be agreed | 
upon, such a sequence is certainly not demanded by the nature or the | 
content of courses. 


12. Require that all students save school librarians take a single cours 

covering the theory of library administration and its application t\ 
public, college, and special libraries? 
A large amount of duplication exists in the courses of many libran 
schools which teach public library administration, college and uni 
versity library administration, and special library administration 
Even in those schools which offer one general library administration 
course and individual courses in, so to speak, public library servic 
and college and university library service, there is still considerable | 
chance for duplication and strong probability that such exists. A| 
single course would eliminate such duplication and would permi| 
the entire class to meet together once a week to discuss the general 
theories of administration and to meet separately to discuss the thre: | 
different kinds of libraries. 


13. Cooperate wherever possible in scheduling and paying for oui-\ 
standing visiting speakers to visit several schools in a given period? 


The advantages of this action and that proposed in the following} 
two items seem too obvious to require comment. 


14. Jointly sponsor, first at one school, then another, workshops ons, 
certain topic? 


15. Pool their resources and increase their enrollments through the Msi 
of full time recruiters covering the country, a practice widely followeé’ 
in other occupations? 
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Assoctation Activities 


' Cleveland Conference 
During the American Library 
? Association Cleveland Conference, 
AALS has scheduled meetings on 
July 11 and 12. The luncheon-business 
meeting will be held at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel at 12 noon on July 12. 
The agenda will include consideration 
of the proposed amendment permitting 
guests to attend business meetings of 
the Association (for text, see footnote, 
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p. 166 of the Winter 1961 issue of the 
Journal of Education for Librarian- 
hip) and discussion of E. A. Wight’s 
Presidential Address, which he plans 
to distribute to the schools in advance 
of the Cleveland meeting. 


Midwinter Meeting 


Sixty-two members, represent- 
ing twenty-nine schools, met at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
January 31, 1961, for a program meet- 
ing and the annual business meeting 
of the Association. The program con- 
sisted of a luncheon talk by Raynard 
C. Swank on the education of foreign 
librarians in American library schools, 


On July 11, a joint meeting with the 
Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision and the Library Education Di- 
vision will be held from 10 A.M. to 
4 P.M. in the Auditorium, with lunch- 
eon at the Sheraton. Following this 
meeting, AALS will meet with the In- 
ternational Relations Round Table and 
L.E.D. at 4:30 P.M. in Parlor 31 at 
the Sheraton. 

In addition to these meetings of the 
membership, two meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and two or three meet- 
ings of the Planning Committee for 
the AALS Conference on Library Edu- 
cation are contemplated. 


followed in the afternoon by a panel 
discussion, elaborating further on the 
points raised by Swank. (The full text 
appears earlier in this issue.) Members 
of the panel were Leon Carnovsky, 
Jack Dalton, Helen Focke, Harold 
Lancour, Alice Lohrer and Ed. Wight. 
The discussion was led by Miss Lohrer, 
Chairman of the Foreign Students 
Committee, which had arranged the 
program. The discussion centered 
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around the seven main points of 
Swank’s talk. 

At the conclusion of the program, 
the Association adopted the following 
resolution, presented by Lancour: 
“The member institutions of the 
AALS recognize clearly their responsi- 
bility to provide sound professional 
training to librarians and prospective 
librarians from countries throughout 
the world. In carrying out this task, a 
major obstacle has been the variation 
in quality and background of educa- 
tion and experience of the students 
now being sent, or making application, 
to our library schools. We therefore 
resolve to uniformly and consistently 
strengthen our standards for admission 
of foreign students, maintaining the 
standards at the level applying to all 
other students. We will also make 
every effort to inform all interested 
individuals and agencies of this in- 
tention.” 

Miss Lohrer reported that the For- 
eign Students Committee is consider- 
ing the possibility of a meeting at 
Cleveland at which foreign students 
who have recently graduated would 
report on their expectations and ex- 
periences in American library schools. 
Upon motion of Jesse Shera, the Asso- 
ciation voted approval of the idea in 
principle, the details to be left to the 
Committee. 

At the business meeting, several 
amendments to the By-Laws were 
adopted and the Statistics Committee 
was made a standing committee. Cop- 
ies of the Treasurer's Report for the 
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period June 8—December 31, 196 
the text of which appears elsewher| 
in this issue, were distributed. 

Lancour, reporting on the posi. 
bility of a fourth edition of Who;| 
Who in Library Service, indicated) 
the possibility of editorial subventio: | 
from the Grolier Society. Upon mo 
tion of Ralph Munn, the Association } 
then directed the President to appoint | 
a committee to work toward the pub. 
lication of a new edition of Who! 
Who in Library Service. 

Howard Winger reported briefly on 
the status of the Journal of Education } 
for Librarianship. At the present time | 
there are 657 paid subscriptions and | 
230 other copies are being sent to in? 
stitutional and personal members o| 
the Association. The supply of manv- 
scripts for publication is ample ani 
prospects for the continued success of 
the Journal ate good. 

Brief progress reports were heard | 
from the Curriculum, Foreign Stu 
dents, Instruction, Recruiting 
Personnel, and Research committees. 

James J. Kortendick reported briefly ) 
on the project currently underway to | 
construct an objective examination in 
the field of library science for use by } 
the Civil Service Commission in tes: 
ing for positions at the GS-5 and 
GS-7 level. Examinations for thes } 
positions heretofore have been limited | 
to a general intelligence test, plus ‘| 
biographical form. In response to his } 
request, the Association officially ap 
proved the concept that the examin 
tion should attempt to measure ad 
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equivalent of a fifth year program in 
library schools and offered its coopera- 
tion in validation of the test. 

Martha Boaz reported directors of 
member schools generally approved 
her proposal for a week-long, intensive 
institute on library education. After 
extended discussion, centering around 
the possible focus and scope of the 
institute and its relation to the one 
being planned by Shera for sometime 
in 1962, the Association, upon mo- 
tion of Alice Louise LeFevre, voted 
support in principle of Miss Boaz’s 
suggestion that a week-long confer- 
ence of AALS members on library edu- 
cation be held. 

Upon motion of Lester Asheim, the 
Association endorsed the proposal that 


Association Activities 


a position of specialist in library edu- 
cation be established in the Office of 
Education, Library Services Branch. 

The Executive Board, meeting on 
January 30 and 31, in addition to dis- 
cussion of several of the topics re- 
ported in the account of the business 
meeting, adopted a revised budget for 
the year 1960-61. In formal action, 
it expressed approval of the content, 
the physical appearance, and the fi- 
nancial status of the Journal of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. Other major 
topics engaging the Board's attention 
were the institute proposed by Miss 
Boaz and revision of the Committee 
Code of the Association. 


Wesley Simonton 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Treasurers Report 
June 8, 1960—December 31, 1960 


272.00 
20.00 
869.96 
Editorial assistance 1:2..........-. 100.00 
Permits and postage... ............ 132.61 
86.39 
Telephone and telegragh: 20.71 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1960 ............cccccccccccces $6621.22 
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$2866.32 
5318.75 


8185.07 
1563.85 


9621.22 
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INSTITUTES AND MEET- 
INGS—An institute on “The Future 
of Library Education’”’ will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in April, 1962, spon- 
sored by the Library Services Branch 
of the U.S. Office of Education and 
the Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science. Based on the July 
and October 1961 issues of Library 
Trends, the institute will be directed 
toward an exploration of needed 
changes in emphasis and new subject 
content in the programs of study and 
research activities of library schools as 
indicated by anticipated changes in the 
demographic, social, and economic 
character of the American people. 
Ruth Warncke will represent Western 
Reserve School of Library Science on 
the national planning committee. 

A distinguished group of librarians, 
sociologists, and educators will par- 
ticipate in the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School's twenty-sixth 
annual conference on “Seven Ques- 
tions about the Profession of Librar- 
ianship” to be held June 21-23. The 
following speakers are included: Wil- 
liam J. Goode, Professor of Sociology, 
Columbia University; Howard W. 
Winger, Associate Professor, Chicago 
Graduate Library School; Everett C. 
Hughes, Professor, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Chicago; Ralph 


H. Parker, Librarian, University of 
Missouri; Agnes L. Reagan, Associate 
Professor, Emory University Library 
School; William J. McGlothlin, Vice- 
President, University of Louisville; 
Herman H. Henkle, Librarian, John 
Crerar Library; Mary Helen Mahar, 
School and Children’s Library Special- 
ist, Library Services Branch, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education; Harold Lancour, 
Associate Director, Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science; Peter H. 
Rossi, Professor, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Chicago; Ralph 
E. Ellsworth, Director of Libraries, 
University of Colorado; and David 
H. Clift, Executive Director, Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Western Reserve University and the 
General Electric Company held a 
special information meeting and 
luncheon on May 24 to introduce 
Western Reserve’s newly installed In- 
formation Storage and Retrieval Sys- 
tem using the G.E. 225 general pur- 
pose computer. 


NEW PROGRAMS—A new 
graduate library school will open at 
the University of British Columbia in 
September, 1961, with Samuel Roth- 
stein as Director. The new school will 
offer a one-year, postgraduate program 
leading to the degree of bachelor of 
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library science. A second program 
leading to the degree of master of li- 
brary science will be offered in the 
future, according to N. A. M. Mac- 
Kenzie, President of the University. 
Requirements for admission to the 
school will be a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of British Columbia or 
its equivalent and a reading knowl- 
edge of a language other than Eng- 
lish, Applicants must normally have 
achieved second class standing in the 
third and fourth years of their under- 
graduate program. 

The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Library Science will 
offer a new program leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy be- 
ginning in September. Administered 
jointly with the Graduate School, the 
program will enable students to com- 
bine advanced professional study in 
librarianship with graduate study in 
one or more of the subject fields in 
the Graduate School. 

A new course, The Bibliography of 
Theology, will be offered by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library 
School during the Summer Quarter. 
Sponsored jointly with the Divinity 
School, the course will be open to ad- 
vanced students in either theology or 
librarianship. Jules L. Moreau, Li- 
brarian and Associate Professor of 
Church History at Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, will be instruc- 
tor for the course. 


NEW FACES—Two new 
faculty members have been appointed 
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to the Illinois Graduate School of Li. 
brary Science staff. Mrs. Winifred 
Ladley will be an Associate Professor 
and Cora M. Thomassen will be an 
Assistant Professor. Both will teach in 
the school library field and assist with 
the extension classes. Mrs. Ladley has 
been teaching in the undergraduate |i. 
brary science program at the University 
of Oregon and Miss Thomassen has 
been the University High School Li- 
brarian at Southern Illinois University 
in Carbondale. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—The Gro- 
lier-Americana Scholarship for 1961 
in school librarianship has been 
awarded to the Western Reserve 
School of Library Science. The faculty 
of the School will select a student to 
receive the $1,000 scholarship. 

The Southern Section of the School 


Library Association of California is | 
offering $200 loans to prospective | 


school librarians attending any A.L.A. 
accredited library school. Applicants 
must have spent one year in California 
and plan to work in California schools. 


NEW COMMITTEE—A 
special committee of the A.L.A. Li- 
brary Education Division has been ap- 
pointed to draw up a statement on the 
equivalency of standards between the 
United States and British professional 
qualifications for library service. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Elizabeth 
Wright, Assistant to Director, Boston 
Public Library, chairman; Jack Dalton, 
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pen, School of Library Service Co- 
jymbia; and Harold Lancour, Associ- 
ite Director, Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science. The report will 
be made at the Cleveland Conference. 


AUDIO-VISUAL INDEX— 
A guide to instructional material in- 
formation in selected publications, en- 


Miscellany 


titled The AV Index, has recently been 
published by the Audio-Visual Re- 
search Institute. This publication cov- 
ers audio-visual instructional material 
and equipment information which ap- 
peared during the 1950's. Copies are 
available at $1.50 each from the 
Audio-Visual Research Institute, 1346 
Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
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Calendar of Events 


Listed here are public meetings 
conducted by library schools and other 
public meetings of particular interest 
to education for librarianship. Events 
are listed in the calendar on notice 
being sent by the parties conducting 
the meetings. 


JUNE 11-16: Seminar on Pub- 
lic Library Systems. Drexel. 


JUNE 19-23: Workshop to 
Implement New School Library Stand- 
ards. Mary V. Gaver, coordinator. 
Southern California. 


JUNE 19-24: Seminar-Work- 
shop on Major Seminary Librarian- 
ship. Catholic University. 


JUNE 21-23: Seven Questions 
About the Profession of Librarianship 
(conference). Howard W. Winger 
and Philip Ennis, co-directors. Chi- 
cago. 


JUNE 27-29: Audio-Visual 
Services and the School Library Pro- 


| 
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gram Conference. Frances Henne and 
Paul Witt, co-chairmen. Columbia, 


JuNE 26-JuLy 14: Dow! 
ments of International Organizations | 
(intensive course). Joseph Groesbeck 
instructor. Michigan. 


JULY 6-8: Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Li. } 
brary Materials. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 


JULY 17-AUG. 4: Bibliogra | 
phy of the Humanities (intensive 
course). Charles L. Higgins, | 
tor. Michigan. 


AUG. 7-18: Workshops on | 
New Developments in Education and 
Their Implications for Libraries. C. | 
Irene Hayner, director. Michigan. 


AUG. 14-25: Summer Work- 
shop in Audio-Visual Materials in Li- } 
braries. Syracuse. 


SEPT. 13-15: Institute on + 
Adult Book Selection. Sigrid A. Edge, 
director. Simmons. 


Contributors to this Issue 


ROBERT BURGESS, JR. is 
Specialist in the Department of Li- 
brary Science at Yonsei University, 
Seoul, Korea, and on leave as Chair- 
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man of the Department of Library } 
Science at New York State Teachers 
College in Albany. 
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RAYNARD C. SWANK is 
_ Director of the A.L.A. International 
Relations Office while on leave from 
the Directorship of Stanford Univer- 


H sity Libraries. 
} 


MARY V. GAVER is Pro- 
fessor of Library Service at Rutgers 


4: Dog. | University Graduate School of Library 
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CHARLES M. ARM- 
STRONG is Associate Statistician 


Contributors 


with the New York State Education 
Department Division of Research. 


MARTHA SIMPSON pre- 
pared this summary based on her 
master’s paper which she completed 
at the Emory University Division of 
Librarianship. 


JOHN F. HARVEY and E. 
J. HUMESTON, JR. are Dean and 
Director of Students, respectively, at 
the Drexel Institute of Technology 
Graduate School of Library Science. 
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The ASSOCIATION of AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


includes those graduate library schools whose master's degree 
programs have been approved by the American Library 
Association's Committee on Accreditation. 


Atlanta University, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941. Mrs. Virginia 
Lacy Jones, Dean. 

University of California, School of Librar- 
ianship, Berkeley. Est. 1919. J. Periam 
Danton, Dean. 

Camegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie 
Library School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1901. 
Ralph Munn, Dean; Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
Associate Dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department 
of Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 
1938. Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School, Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928. Lester 
Asheim, Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Lib 
Service, New York, N.Y. Est. 1887. Ja 
Dalton, Dean. 

Texas Women’s University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Denton. Est. 1929. D. 
Genevieve Dixon, Director. 


University of Denver, School of Librarian- 
ship, Denver, Colo. Est. 1931. Stuart 
Baillie, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Est. 1891. John F. Harvey, Dean. 


Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 22, Ga. Est. 1905. Evalene Par- 
sons Jackson, Director. 


Florida State University, Library School, 
Tallahassee. Est. 1947. Louis Shores, 
Dean; Robert G. Clapp, Assistant Dean. 


University of Illinois, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. Rob- 
ert Bingham Downs, Director; Harold 
Lancour, Associate Director. 


Indiana University, Division of Library Sci- 
ence, Bloomington. Est. 1949. Margaret 
Irene Rufsvold, Director. 


University of Kentucky, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. Mau- 
rice D. Leach, Jr., Head. 


Louisiana State University, Library School, 
University Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 
1931. Mrs. Florrinell Frances Morton, Di- 
rector, 


McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 
Que. Est. 1927. Miss Vernon Ross, Direc- 
tor. 

University of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Libr. 
Minneapolis. Est. 1928. Davi 
ninghausen, Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Li- 
brary Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. 
Carlyle J. Frarey, Acting Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science, Norman. Est. 1929. Gerald M. 
Coble, Director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Pea- 
body Library School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 
1928. William A. FitzGerald, Director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Est. 1890. Louis D. Sass, Dean. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 
1953. Ralph R. Shaw, Dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Boston, Mass. Est. 1902. Kenneth 
R. Shaffer, Director. 

University of Southern California, School 
of Library Science, Los Angeles. Est. 
1936. Martha T. Boaz, Dean. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. Wayne S. 
Yenawine, Dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Austin. Est. 1948. Robert 
R. Douglass, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of 
Education, Library School, Toronto, Ont. 
Est. 1928. Bertha Bassam, Director. 

University of Washington, School of Librar- 
ianship, Seattle. Est. 1911. Irving Lieber- 
man, Director. 

Western Michigan University, Department 
of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. 
Alice Louise Le Fevre, Head. 

Western Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904. 
Jesse H. Shera, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, 
Madison. Est. 1906. Rachel Katherine 
Schenk, Director. 
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